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THE PALMER COLLECTION OF 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
AMERICAN FURNITURE 

THE very recent acquisition by the 
Museum of the superb collection of mid- 
eighteenth century American furniture 
(on display in Galleries 
J 9 and 1 o, from Decem- 
ber sixth to January 
fifth), which was gath- 
ered together during 
over thirty years of 
patient and systematic 
searching by George S. 
Palmer, Esq., of New 
London, is a natural 
sequence to the pur- 
chase by the Museum 
of the H. Eugene Bolles 
Collection, effected in 
1909, through the fore- 
thought of the Museum 
authoritiesand the 
liberality of the late 
Mrs. Russell Sage, by whose generosity our 
ownership was made possible. 

Unquestionably both of these acquisi- 
tions are due to the great influence upon 
the American public of the remarkable 
exhibition of American arts and crafts held 
at the Museum at the time of the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration. This exhibition for 
the first time demonstrated to a very large 
American audience the excellence of the 
work of our early craftsmen and quickly 
stimulated a more general interest in our 
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early period-furniture. Undoubtedly the 
most far-reaching as well as permanent 
result obtained from this exhibition was 
that which came from the efforts of certain 
of our enterprising manufacturers of furni- 
ture, who commercialized successfully and 
with credit to themselves, this interest in 
the furnishings of our 
ancestral homes by 
their successfully made 
reproductions of many 
of the pieces exhibited, 
thereby adding to the 
artistic education of 
the community where 
their wares found per- 
manent resting places. 

In making his col- 
lection, Mr. Bolles al- 
most entirely confined 
himself to the gathering 
of furniture made in 
America during the 
century which followed 
the sailing of the 
the landing of the Pil- 
Simple in form and in 
conditions, yet 
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Mayflower and 
grim Fathers, 
accord with economic 
much of it of an artistic excellence, and 
austere in feeling, in keeping with the life 
and literature of the day, this furniture 
reflects the days and home life of the Win- 
throps, the Winslows, John Underhill and 
Anne Hutchinson, Thomas Hooker, and 
the Regicides, Goffe and Whaley — heroes 
of our childhood days, and founders of that 
New England whose traditions and de- 
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scendants have made themselves a power in 
our national development from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Palmer furniture, with supplements 
from the Bolles Collection, represents an 
entirely different period of our nation's 
development, namely, that of the middle 
and last half of the eighteenth century, 
when the growing trade with Europe, the 
West Indies, and even Africa had resulted 
along the eastern coast in an accumulation 
of wealth and an aristocracy with a taste 
for luxuries hitherto ungratified. The 
joy of living in that period is often im- 
pressively delineated in many of the por- 
traits of our painter Copley. The silks, 
satins, and pearls, and the sumptuous 
furnishings in the foregrounds of his pic- 
tures, are certainly far removed from the 
days of blue laws, witches, and religious 
persecutions, the era in which the furniture 
collected by Mr. Bolles had furnished many 
of our early New England homes. By the 
acquisition of the Palmer Collection our 
Museum now possesses the most complete 
collection of American furniture which 
can be assembled anywhere. 

As a fellow-collector of Mr. Palmer, it 
has been a joy to see this collection grow 
slowly piece by piece. To many of us there 
had been no idea that such beautiful furni- 
ture as that in the Palmer Collection had 
ever been made in America. Year by 
year Mr. Palmer kept on surprising us. 
His weapons of chase consisted of a love 
and appreciation for the beautiful, untiring 
quest, infinite patience, persistence, and a 
long pocketbook — a formidable battery. 
If Mr. Palmer ever heard of an exceptional 
piece in private hands, he literally coveted 
it until he induced the owners or some 
one of its succession of owners to part with 
it. In one instance, that of his finest high- 
boy, the piece had passed by will through 
the hands of four successive owners, until 
the gleam of Mr. Palmer's gold finally in- 
troduced it into his home at New London. 

The American portion of the Palmer 
Collection acquired by the Museum con- 
sists of forty-one pieces. These were care- 
fully selected from Mr. Palmer's wealth 
of material with the ever-present thought 



of their utility in the development of our 
American section and with avoidance 
of duplication of articles already owned by 
the Museum. Mr. Palmer's interest in our 
Museum privileged us to take from his 
collection only the articles we considered 
necessary for the completion of our plans 
— a most unusual proceeding in the break- 
ing up of a great collection. 

Of the pieces, twenty-eight are clearly 
of the Queen Anne and Chippendale 
periods, and thirteen belong to those of 
Sheraton or Hepplewhite. Every one of 
these objects is worthy of reproduction 
and will be discussed in a series of special 
articles in this and ensuing numbers of the 
Bulletin. 

The workmanship of one of our great- 
est colonial cabinet-makers, William Sav- 
ery of Philadelphia, is most marvelously 
represented by three highboys and two 
lowboys, two (possibly four) tables, and a 
superb secretary-desk. The pie-crust table 
in beauty of form and workmanship allows 
no comparison with a similar table, very 
beautiful in itself, in the English section 
of the Palmer Collection. 

Our collection of the work of the cabinet- 
maker, John Goddard of Newport, is 
strengthened by the addition of a block- 
front desk, a pair of splendid block-front 
knee-hole dressing tables, and a block-front 
chest of drawers with their characteristic 
shell-carved drawers and doors. The four- 
post bed with its delicate columns covered 
with artistic carvings, and beautifully 
painted tester with gilded birds in relief, 
cannot but afford inspiration to all inter- 
ested in interior decoration. 

The early tall clocks by B agnail of Bos- 
ton, Claggett of Newport, and Harland of 
Norwich, demonstrate the perfection of the 
clock-maker's art in colonial days. 

No section of the collection can have the 
interest supplied by the eight desks. These 
fairly run through the gamut of desk- 
making in this country from the days when 
the cabriole style first came into vogue. 
One of these, a bookcase-secretary desk of 
extraordinary beauty and design has the 
added interest of having served as the 
personal desk of Washington during his 
sojourn at the Craigie House (now Long- 
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fellow) at Cambridge, when in command 
of the army besieging Boston. A desk 
made in Connecticut contains twenty- 
seven drawers and doors and bears the 
inscription: "Made in 1768 by Benjamin 
Burnham who sarved his time in Philadel- 
phia." A delightful little ball-and-claw- 
foot "ladies'" desk, exquisite in workman- 
ship, involuntarily calls to mind the tiny 
colonial belles of the days of the royal as- 
semblies and Mischianza. 

Few fine American chairs of the Chippen- 
dale period have survived the ravages of 
wear and tear, and those handed down to 
us, in elegance of design, in no way com- 
pare with their English prototypes. There 
are only three early chairs in the Palmer 
Collection — one good Chippendale chair 
of cherrywood and two easy chairs with 
finely carved legs and ball-and-claw feet. 
These will greatly assist in the furnishing of 
one of our colonial parlors. There are also 
eight remarkable Hepplewhite chairs, per- 
fect in form and more restrained in decora- 
tion than their English contemporaries. 

In addition to the furniture, the Museum 
secured a beautiful early brass fender, 
whose predominant note of decoration 
is that early American eagle, lately almost 
forgotten, but now militant on the buttons 
of the men who have taken up the task of 
our ancestors who fought and died that 
America might live. 

The remarkable collection of thirty-six 



door knockers and fifteen latches — assem- 
bled over fifty years ago — cannot but be 
of the greatest value to the designers of 
those quaint and necessary accessories, 
which supply so much of the atmosphere 
to the reproduction of our colonial houses. 

The interesting paneling, tiny fireplace 
and cupboard, removed from a house 
in Coventry, Conn., of the period of 1730, 
will be remembered by many as the one 
which delighted their eyes at the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration. 

Such is a brief survey of the American 
portion of the Palmer Collection, a collec- 
tion of infinite value to the furnishing of 
our future American rooms. Its real value 
to the American public, however, will de- 
pend upon its use by our manufacturers 
of furniture. Our American Georgian 
architecture has gradually come into its 
own through its skilful adaptation to mod- 
ern American life by our architects. It is 
safe to predict that the time is not far dis- 
tant when modern American taste will de- 
mand from our cabinet-makers of today 
that same standard of craftsmanship, 
simplicity of line, purity of form and de- 
sign for house furnishings as was de- 
manded by the forefathers of a century and 
a half ago. To our cabinet-makers and 
furniture manufacturers the acquisition 
of the Palmer Collection by the Museum 
must prove invaluable. 

R. T. H. Halsey. 
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